GOETHE'S REPUTATION IN ENGLAND SINCE 1832
Tennyson called "the higher pantheism" is again in evidence,
the effort to reach a new spirituality of this world by the con-
ception of" God glorified in man". Browning gave the name of
Festus to one of the friends of Paracelsus and the same name was
used by P. J. Bailey in 1839 as the title of his visionary metaphysi-
cal poem, the first edition of which was widely acclaimed as a
great work, and which in fifty years appeared in eleven English
editions and many American ones and swelled to a monstrosity of
40,000 verses. It has the cosmic framework of Faust and is in a
dramatic form obviously modelled on Goethe. Beginning with a
Prologue in Heaven, it takes us through the world to Hell.
Festus and Lucifer represent man's eternal struggle with evil,
which here too is interpreted as a means to good. But only the
longing of the age for a new religion can explain how this
rhetoric was ever taken for poetry. The unpretentious Dipsyclms
of Clough, similarly inspired, is much more attractive.
We have seen that there are specific references to Goethe in
Matthew Arnold's verse as well as his prose, and one is frequently
reminded of him in reading Arnold, but more by the attitude
to life that is implied than by any aesthetic influence. Several
Victorian novelists show clearer traces of Goethe's influence.
Bulwer Lytton for instance began in the twenties with a kind of
Werther in letters (Falkland) and followed it up with several
Bildungsromane recalling Wilhelm Meister, such as Pelham (1828),
The Disowned (1829), Paul Clifford (1830), and especially Ernest
Maltravers (1837) and its continuation Alice (1838). Disraeli's
Vivian Grey (1827) and Contarini Fleming (1832) are the same kind
of thing. Even George Meredith, who had been at school in
Germany for a time, was obviously acquainted with Wilhelm
Meister, as we see from The Ordeal of Richard Feverel or Beau-
champ's Career. He admired particularly Goethe's "high discern-
ment" and had many times come into contact with him in spirit,
he told Morley, and been ennobled, Thackeray lived in Weimar
for a time as a young man and met Goethe, but though German
pictures suggested by Weimar come into Vanity Fair* he was not
deeply affected by Goethe. His humorous verses on Werther^ about
Charlotte, the "well-conducted person" who, after her lover's
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